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Letters from the Members 


...belp received...” 


I am writing to thank you for the 
help received from reading The School 
Press Review. “How Was I Drawn” on 
page seven of the January issue was 
very helpful. I would appreciate as 
much of this type of thing as you 
would find appropriate to run. Also, 
clever lay-outs, new type faces, original 
photographs and such would be a help 
to this particular adviser. I profit by 
your book reviews and samples of pu- 
pils’ news stories and editorials, too. 


C. V—N. Y. 


‘|. . enthusiasm... 
something...” 


We hope to be with you in March. 
The only reason we are keeping up the 
paper and the class is because you 
helped us so much and still do. Enthu- 
siasm here for CSPA is something. 

M. H.—N. C. 


*...@ great incentive...’ 


CSPA has been a great incentive to 
the staff, to say nothing of the aids 
they have received from the magazine. 


R. B.—Pa. 


A “Radio Log’’ 


A column has been started in our 
paper which is to be a “Radio Log”. 
We would be happy if you could fur- 
nish us with some information on how 
to make up a log. We would appreciate 
your sending us a complete schedule 
of educational and musical programs 
appearing over the air, which would be 
beneficial to our school.—D. B., Kan. 

The letter above was addressed to 
the National Committee on Educa- 
tion by Radio whose secretary re- 
plied as follows: 

“First, write to the radio stations 
whose programs can be heard in 
your town for their program sched- 
ules and ask to have them sent to 
you regularly; 

Second, write to NBC, CBS and 
Mutual and ask to be placed on their 
information mailing list; 

Third, write to Mr. I. Keith Tyler, 
Ohio State University, Columbus, 
for samples of the Ohio Radio An- 
nouncer, which carries an elaborate 
program schedule from which you 
could secure valuable ideas; 

Fourth, develop a definite classi- 
fication of programs so that you can 
explain why you accepted some pro- 
grams and rejected others. In this 
matter you would have to be some- 
what arbitrary because no satisfac- 
tory or widely acceptable classifica- 
tion has been developed anywhere.” 


These letters were forwarded to 
the CSPA for information on radio 
program listings or columns in 
school publications. None has come 
to the attention of this Association. 
If there are such columns the Editor 
would be pleased to hear from their 
editors and print the list in The Re- 
view for the information of others 
who may be interested in the same 
project. 


t... most successful year...” 


My paper has had a most successful 
year, part of which I attribute to the 
staff’s attendance at your conference 
last March. At the Empire State Schol- 
astic Press Association, of which we are 
members, one of our students. ..was 
declared to be the writer of the best 
editorial of a school paper in the state. 
The editor-in-chief, in a headline con- 
test, placed first and was given a four- 
year scholarship to Syracuse Univer- 
sity. I feel that the stimulation given 
by the Columbia Press meeting had a 
great deal to do with our success this 
year. All things being equal, I plan to 
chaperone a large group to New York 
for your March meeting this year. 


M. L.—N. Y. 
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|. . the best in the land...” 


We did not enter the contest last 
year. This is our first year. Comment 
from other schools that belong to your 
Association was forwarded to me when 
I asked about the organization and ac- 
cording to their comment, this organi- 
zation is the best in the land so we are 
glad to be able to join it. 

J. C—West Va. 


‘|. . wouldn’t withdraw...” 


We shouldn’t think of withdrawing 
from the CSPA even though we are 
assailed by six or eight other organiza- 
tions. And as a member of the Ad- 
visers Association who thoroughly en- 
joyed the meeting in New York, I feel 
that no organization has as much to 


offer.—C. S., N. Y. 


Books Reviewed 


EXERCISES IN HIGH SCHOOL 
JOURNALISM by Earl English, Col- 


legiate Press, Inc., Ames, Iowa, $2. 


Many workbooks of this sort on high 
school journalism have been written, 
but few have attained the attractive- 
ness and completeness of this one writ- 
ten by Earl English, an Instructor in 
Journalism at the State University of 
Iowa. 


Mr. English knows his subject thor- 
oughly. He can handle his material 
adequately. He has a sense of maxe- 
up which is directed at keeping the 
student interested. Yet it is not certain 
to this reviewer that the high school 
student using his workbook will be able 
to master all the principles and details 
included. There is considerable doubt 
whether or not a high school student 
can handle all the mass of detail which 
a college student or a graduate student 
of journalism must know. 


The problem of how much a book 
on high school journalism should con- 
tain, cannot be settled categorically. 
Rather it depends more upon the in- 
dividual student or the individual 
class. In any case “Exercises in High 
School Journalism” is a complete, ap- 
pealing and well-edited workbook. Its 


exercises are practical and useful. 


Besides the treatment of feature 
stories, stories, copyreading, 
headline writing, layout and _proof- 
reading, the workbook has added 
chapters on newspaper criticism, jour- 
nalistic arithmetic and a history of 


the daily press.—N.C. 
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Newspaper Policies Determined by Students 


Los Angeles Collegian Conducts Opinion Poll 


By LEWIS F. GARRETT 


Former Sports &ditor, Los Angeles Collegian 
Los Angeles, California, City College 


PONSORING one of the most 
S complete student-opinion ques- 

tionnaires ever tallied in a large 
college, The Los Angeles City College 
Collegian recently quizzed more than 
3,000 of its 6,000 readers to learn what 
they wanted to appear in their college 
tri-weekly journal. 


The task was undertaken as a 
preliminary to the Collegian’s 
change from a traditional news- 
paper to a functional, interpre- 
tive organ. Having brought 
the paper to the top ranks of 
the nation’s school newspapers, 
Collegian heads decided to ex- 
periment in this new field of 


TO... paqueenceeneenenet 
FROM: The Collegian Adviser 
SUBJECT: For « Better Collegian 
INSTRUCTIONS: To be most effective, the survey should be conducted strictly without 
comment on the part of students or faculty. We are not trying, as yet, to find out 


what the students should read, but actually what they do read. We appreciate your 
help. 


with the fewest readers, were also im- 
portant in a well-balanced paper, it 
was immediately agreed that the ballot 
must be preferential. For although 
most of the readers might have had 
their first choice restricted to five or 
six topics, they would also read many 


Deposit the questionnaires in the post box of Mr. Ballard. 


For a Better Collegian 


1. Check the departments most interesting to you personally. In 
the following list, circle No. 6 for the department you would like best, 
No. 5 for the next most interesting to you, No. 4 for the third most 
interesting, No. 3 for the next interesting, and No. 2 for the least 
interesting of the preferred departments. 


Besides, for all departments 


of each topic were figures, from six to 
one in descending order. The voter 
was instructed to mark his first choice 
by encircling the “six” after it, his 
second choice by encircling the “five”, 
his third by marking the “four”, etc. 
However, when he reached his sixth 
choice, or the figure “one”, he 
indicated each topic that he 
read at all. That is, he could 
mark as many ones as there 
were topics he read. No divis- 
ion could have more than one 
preference figure encircled. 


By this method a survey of 
each reader was taken. Not 
only was the reader’s first five 


you would like to read in the Collegian circle No. 1. 
Sports 6543 
One of the features of this Music 6543 

functional paper is high depart- Art 6543 

mentalization of the news, such Theater 6543 

as one finds in the weekly news Public Affairs = 6. 5 43 

magazines, especially Time. Education 6543 

Each division of the day’s 6543 

events is allotted a certain 6543 

3 
3 
3 
3 
3 


journalism. choices in order learned, but 


also how many people were in- 
terested in each topic. 


Besides the indication of 
reader-interest, several other 
questions were asked. One was 
in regard to the number of pic- 
tures in the paper. Another 
questioned the readers as to 
how many times they wanted 
The Collegian to be issued each 
week. And if they wanted the 


Foreign News 65432 
65432 
65432 
65432 
65432 
65432 


65432 


National News 
Medicine 
Radio 

Religion 
Transportation 
Science Women 
Editorials 


Books 


Consumer. 
Information 


Photography 
Health 


Literary Features 
(stories, poems, etc.) 


Clubs 


65432 
65432 
65432 
65432 


amount of space, and in order 654 
to please the readers, it was eee 
necessary to conduct the poll to see 


ascertain just what they wanted. _ 
654 


Motion Pictures 
The Press 
Jobs 


enneeweenwewenensneNeNN WwW 
ee 


— 


Business 65432 


A hit-or-miss method might 
have proved disastrous, for if it 
had misinterpreted the students’ 
wishes, they would have lost in- 
terest in the paper. Any editor 
can tell you, a reader “wants 
what he wants, when he wants 
it’—and his satisfaction makes 


or breaks the paper. 

Acting in unison with the 
faculty adviser, Mr. Berton J. Ballard, 
the staff of The Collegian drew up 
a ballot which they felt would best 
reveal the wants of the student readers. 


Keeping in mind that the depart- 


ments of lesser popularity, those 
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the same, 


3. Circle the number of days you would like to have the Collegian 
published. 


4. If you want a paper more than the present times a week, circle 
the sum you would be willing to pay a semester for the extra service: 
10c 20c 30c 40c 50c 


2. How many pictures would you like in the paper? 
more. 


12345 days a week. 


5. Your suggestions for improving the paper? 


Collegian’s Ballot 
other things. 

In order that these less popular 
choices would not be overlooked, a 
ballot was drawn up with 25 divisions, 
i. €., sports, music, art, public affairs, 
radio, national news, etc. To the right 


Fewer, 


paper more than the regular 
three times per week, they were 
asked if they would be willing 
to pay more than the regular 
one dollar per semester (part 
of the required Associated Stu- 
dent fee). As the fifth and final 
query, each voter was asked to 
make suggestions for improving 


the paper. 


One thing was kept in mind. The 
poll was to determine what the 
students did read, not what they 
should read. This was made clear to 
each voter, and printed on the ballot. 
No names were required, and each 
student was urged to be truthful in his 


One 





choices, and make thoughtful, accurate 
answers. 


The field that was chosen by the stu- 
dents as the most popular, and was as 
a result given the greatest amount of 
space in the new funtcional journal, 
will probably not surprise many critics. 
Topping the list of 25 topics was 
“sports news”, with 30 percent of the 
total amount of points that would have 
been possible had everybody voted for 
sports, first. Although no indication as 
to the sex of the voter was made on the 
ballots, it is estimated that at least 75 
percent of the votes for sports came 
from men, showing that almost every 
man on the campus was interested in 


this field. 


Second place supplied the real sur- 
prise. Sports was expected to top the 
field, and was taken as a matter of 
course. But when “national news”— 
events entirely outside the realm of 
campus activities—came in second, the 
staff had to look twice to believe it. 
When the complete cross section total 
was compiled, it was found that nation- 
al news received 27.5 percent to place 


close behind the leader. 
A full subscriber to United Press 


wire and picture service, Collegian edi- 
tors strove to please their public by 
giving them what they asked for, na- 
tional news, but at the same time try- 
to keep up an active interest by tying 
it in with campus events. 


Receiving 20.8 percent of the total 
possible points, “public affairs” came 
in third. This topic included any cam- 
pus event not included in another sep- 
arate field. 


Almost as surprising as the second 
choice, students indicated their great 
interest in what is going on in the world 
by selecting “foreign news” in fourth 
place, with 18.2 percent of the possible 
points. And in fifth place came “edi- 
torials”. This also showed that students 
wanted off-campus coverage, as two- 
thirds of the Collegian’s editorials 
dealt with that kind of material. Out 
of the largest possible number of digits, 
editorials amassed 16.7 percent. 


HE above figures brought out a 

fact that before had always been 
ridiculed when suggested. It showed, 
in cold, accurate statistics, that not only 
did students care about national and 
foreign happenings, they wanted them 
in their school newspaper—and in 
addition wanted editorials about them. 


An entirely different type of topic 
came in sixth, “literary features”. Close 
on the heels of editorials with only 
seven-tenths of one percent separating 
the, stories, poems, etc., found favor 
with the Los Angeles City College stu- 
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dent body. 


Holding the next nine places in the 
following order were jobs, 15.8 per- 
cent; photography, 15 percent; motion 
pictures, 10.8 percent; legitimate thea- 
ter, 10.8 percent; medicine, 10.5 per- 
cent; health, 10.2 percent. With less 
than ten percent of the total points 
possible came consumer information, 
books, radio, music, women, art, busi- 
ness, religion, press and transportation 
in that order. 


In answering the question as to the 
number of pictures that should appear 
in the paper, practically every ques- 
tionnaire indicated that the more pic- 
tures printed, the better. Here the re- 
quests differed from news, inasmuch 
as many students commented that they 
wanted campus shots, especially candid 
photos of college personalities and 
sports pictures, preferably action. 


A majority of the students stated 
they were satisfied with the present 
Collegian publication schedule,  tri- 
weekly on Mondays, Wednesdays and 
Fridays. Some asked for a daily, with 
practically none recommending, less 
than three times per week. Most of 
those who asked for a daily said they 
would be willing to pay more for it. 


N ADDITION to the- question 

naires given to the 3,000 student 
body members, each of Los Angeles 
City College’s faculty of 200 filled one 
out. Here the results were in sharp dis- 
cord with the collegiate opinion. Per- 
haps it was because the teachers were 
“all wrapped up in their work” at the 
time, for coming out first was “educa- 
tion”, totaling 17.5 percent of the pos- 
sible points it could have scored. Sec- 
ond was “public affairs”, 17.2 percent; 
third, editorials, 16.5 percent, and trail- 
ing in the following order: national 
news, science, literary features, foreign 
news, books, clubs, consumer educa- 
tion, sports, music, health, theater, 
jobs, business, art, medicine, photog- 
raphy, radio, women, press, movies, 
transportation and religion. 


In accordance with the figures gain- 
ed from the student poll, the staff 
based its space assignment for the func- 
tional paper. The figures seem to have 
been an accurate yardstick of student 
opinion, and, with a few exceptions, 
seem to have held true. 


ON thing that was learned through 
the vote was that although “club 
news” placed only eleventh, it had to 
be played up much larger. With clubs 
being played comparatively small m 
the paper, editors were besieged with 
complaints from club members and 
presidents asking “why the ‘peanut’ 
club hadn’t received a bigger story.” 


Although the poll was correct in the 
fact club news was not widely read out- 
side the club itself, it had to be played 
up larger. 

Editorial account, in a modern, func- 
tional newspaper, is printed inside the 
actual news columns, so editorials, in 
a stated form, have been eliminated. 
However, students still receive the 
same editorial comment, now reading 
it in the article itself. 

The above is a statement of fact as 
to how a preferential ballot worked at 
Los Angeles City College. But don’t 
take these figures as a cure-all. They 
may fit your college or high school, but 
the chances are they won’t. After test- 
ing the method, Collegian staff mem- 
bers recommend that you try a similar 
system to be sure you are giving your 
readers what they really want. 


Central New Jersey’s 
Third Winter Meeting 


More than 400 advisers and staff 
members attended the third winter con- 
vention of the Central New Jersey 
Elementary School Press Association 
at Junior School No. 3, Trenton, N. J., 
February 17. Thomas E. Robinson, 
principal of Columbus and Girard 
Schools, is chairman of the Associa- 
tion. Mr. Raymond S. Michael, princi- 
pal of the host school, was absent be- 
cause of the death of his father. 

Starting at 9:30 a. m., with an inspec- 
tion of the building, twenty-four sec- 
tional meetings, luncheon in the cafe- 
teria, a general assembly and a special 
advisers meeting, the sessions contin- 
ued until 3:30 in the afternoon. 

Among the speakers was DeWitt D. 
Wise, adviser to The Huguenot Her- 
ald, New Rochelle, N. Y., and associate 
editor of The School Press Review; 
Joseph M. Murphy, Director of the 
CSPA, who spoke before the advisers’ 
meeting; Ernest Harding, assistant 
commissioner, New Jersey department 
of public instruction; Paul Loser, Tren- 
ton’s superintendent of schools; Dr. 
Harry S. Hill, Mercer County superin- 
tendent of schools, and Charles Mor- 
ris, Ocean County superintendent of 
schools. 

Miss Winifred A. Lelly, principal of 
McClellan School, Trenton, served as 
toastmaster; Miss Catherine M. Pietrus, 
of Trenton, president of the New Jer- 
sey Elementary School Press Associa- 
tion, and other officers of the state 
group were special guests of the Cen- 
tral Association; and a large committee 
of Trenton teachers, under the chair- 
manship of Mr. Robinson, took charge 
of the exhibits and the sectional meet- 
ings. 
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Students from Christopher Columbus High School, in New York City, give their opinions on the advisability of a third term to a 
nation-wide radio audience of the Columbia Broadcasting System. 
On March 15, delegates to the Columbia Scholastic Press Association will discuss ‘The Age of Power” over CBS in a similar broad- 
cast from the Convention floor. Both programs are a part of the curriculum of the American School of the Air, heard every school day 


throughout the year in 200,000 classrooms. 


CSPA Convention Delegates on CBS Program 


HROUGH special arrangements 

with the Columbia Broadcasting 

System, the American School of 
the Air program in “The Age of 
Power” series, will be staged in Mc- 
Millin Theater, Columbia University, 
New York City, the central meeting 
place for the Sixteenth Annual CSPA 
Convention, Friday afternoon, March 
15, from 3:35-4 p. m., Eastern Stand- 
ard Time. Eight delegates from the 
Convention will be selected to partici- 
pate in the broadcast. As this broad- 
cast goes only to the area west of the 
Mississippi, delegates from schools in 
that part of the country will be asked 
to take part. 

And all the other delegates to the 
Convention will have the unusual op- 
portunity of witnessing a radio broad- 
cast, watching the sound effects men, 
the engineers, the actors, director and 
announcer as they combine their ef- 
forts to put the program on the air 
from the Convention floor. 


HE program, made up of a drama- 
tization as well as the student 
round table, is one of the regular Fri- 
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day series, This Living World, of the 
Columbia Broadcasting System’s Amer- 
ican School of the Air. Dealing with 
problems that face our country today, 
the programs are designed to challenge 
listeners who seek active understand- 
ing of the living world about them. 
The program broadcast from the stage 
of McMillin Theater is titled “The Age 
of Power”, and discusses the problems 
connected with power, particularly 
electric power. 


Ordinarily broadcasted from a New 
York high school auditorium, the pro- 
gram will originate from the Conven- 
tion at Columbia University’s McMil- 
lin Theater by special cooperation be- 
tween the Columbia Scholastic Press 
Association and CBS. It will enable 
delegates to the Convention to see how 
the largest school in the world works. 


HE daily classes of the American 

School of the Air have seven and 
a half million pupils in 200,000 class- 
rooms throughout the country. Eleven 
states have officially adopted the 
School of the Air as part of their edu- 
cational curriculum. Hundreds of cit- 


ies have done the same. The programs 
of the School of the Air are produced 
by the Columbia Broadcasting System 
in cooperation with the National Edu- 
cation Association, representing 983,- 
000 school teachers. 


The “This Living World” series is 
but one of the five different series of 
programs that make up the School’s 
curriculum, each of which is heard on 
a different day of the school week. 
Mondays bring “Frontiers of Democ- 
racy”, studies on technological trends 
and socio-economic implications of the 
machine age. On Tuesdays, CBS pre- 
sents “Folk Music of America”, with 
authentic songs and ballads of the 
American people sung and played by 
Alan Lomax, noted collector of folk 
music, and specialists in various kinds 
of native music. “New Horizons”, pro- 
duced by Columbia in cooperation 
with the American Museum of Natural 
History, are the Wednesday programs, 
while Thursdays are devoted to “Tales 
from Far and Near”, a literature 
course for elementary school students. 
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WELCOME DELEGATES! 


OR the sixteenth time, in the same number of years, we 
are privileged to say, “Welcome, Delegates!” 

It is a welcome in which the officers of your Associa- 
tion play now but a small part, even though their affection- 
ate regard for those who have become their friends is in- 
creasing continuously. Long ago, the personnel of Colum- 
bia University, the people of New York and the newspaper 
men and women of the city took this cherished office out of 
our hands. 


You and your Convention have become a bright and lively 
spot in their calendar. They look forward to your coming as 
enthusiastically as you prepare for your trip to New York. 
They see in you what they were themselves a few years ago; 
they recognize in your interest and enthusiasm the same 
spirit that started them on their respective careers. 

To the publishers and staffs of the great dailies and peri- 
odicals; to the authors, artists and columnists; to the repre- 
sentatives of the radio and the newsreels, agencies for the 
collection and dissemination of information so recent in 
their development that the delegates who preceded you a 
few years ago knew them only as experimental novelties, 
many of whom will appear on your program, you represent 
their promising yesterdays and their hopes for a happy to- 
morrow. 


You are engaged in an enterprise embodying principles so 
fundamental to a well-rounded life that its successful prose- 
cution in your student-editor days assures a responsible fu- 
ture. Your publication must treat each person and activity in 
your school in accordance with their respective importance 
and service to the institution as a whole; it must give full 
value to all who lend it support; it must encourage all wor- 
thy enterprises and condemn those that bring disfavor in 
their wake; it must observe the personal rights of the indi- 
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vidual and guard him against malice or ridicule; it must 
support its school and community; and it must keep itself on 
a self-sustaining basis. 


In addition, you have made personal sacrifices to enable 
you to come to Columbia for this Convention to learn how 
to do the task assigned to you much better than ever it has 
been done before. You have shown a strength of character, 
a self-reliance and a steadfastness of purpose that place you 
in the front rank of American youth. You have achieved 
this through the sincerity and persistence of your labors on 
your publication and the accomplishment has made you a 
better citizen of your school, of your community and of 
your country. 

These are the ingredients out of which Great Americans 
are made. 


ef 
Quite Lincolnian in its motto is The Mental Pabulum, of 
Lawrence, N. Y. It reads: “A Publication of the Students, 
by the Students and for the Students.” It is no surprise to 
find the “Lincoln News” quite Lincolnian, too. Its motto 
is the same. 


“POPEYE” HELPS OUT ANNUAL 


ace 
WHAT | WANTS IS MORE 
“SPINACH FOR THE YEARBOOK 


“Every time a club or other group donated to The Freeportian, 
we gave him another can of spinach with the name of the group on 
it and their contribution,” writes Miss Mildred E. Ralston, Adviser 
to the 1939 Yearbook of Freeport, Pa., High School. “The list 
cewn at the !cwer left hand corner is ‘Subscription Spinach’ where 
we had listed the names of the subscribers. We do not claim the idea 
as original but we do think our ‘Popeye’ was ‘cute’ and a good 
advertising scheme. We adapted this from a school we heard had 
used a picture of ‘Wimpy’ and every time someone subscribed to the 
annual he was given another hamburger.” 
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Postry of the Month... 


EPARTING from its usual cus- 
D tom of printing here poetic se- 

lections from all parts of the 
country picked from their exchanges 
by advisers and the staffs of member 
publications, The Review takes this op- 
portunity to feature the work of one 
poet only, Bernice M. Youngman, now 
in high school, but the thirteen-year- 
old editor-in-chief of The Cleveland 
Journal of the Cleveland Street School 
in Orange, N. J., when the accompany- 
ing poems were written. 


“I have my doubts about having 
much writing ability”, writes Bernice, 
“but I love to write. I do believe that 
I couldn’t live without writing, because 
I feel it in my bones so strongly!” 

“She has done excellent work on 
The Cleveland Journal for the past 
two years”, writes her teacher, Miss 
Edith E. Silvertsen, adviser to The 
Journal. “Her serial stories, editorials 
and poems really amaze me. Reams of 
them come to my desk every week. I 
could have a paper just for her!” 

y £€ £¢ 
Bernice, By Herself 


I discovered that I liked to write 
short stories and little jingles, round 
about September, 1937. I was in the 
sixth grade then and a newcomer to 
Cleveland Street School. Mr. Howard 
D. Lieber, my teacher then, encour- 
aged me and helped me to do my best 
work. 

Suddenly one day the school news- 
paper came out. I was thrilled with it. 
I swallowed whatever fears I might 
have had and marched down to see our 
principal, Mr. Frank L. Yost. I told 
him how impressed I was with the pa- 
per and how I wished to be on the 
staff. He told Mrs. Thompson (Miss 
Silvertsen then) about me, but hor- 
rors upon horors, he forgot my room 
number!! 

Meanwhile Mrs. Thompson was 
looking all over for the wee person (I 
was then) that was I. Finally I became 
tired of waiting to be called up to Mrs. 
Thompson’s class, so one day I went 
up to her room without being called. 
I was asked to come to the next meet- 
ing of the Newspaper Club and was 
soon assigned to writing a brand new 
column called “Did You Know That?” 
In 1938, when I was in the seventh 
grade, I wrote a serial story called 
“The Mystery of the Old Watch”. 
I also wrote editorials and poems, and 
helped almost every month with the 
actual assembling of the material. 

Last March I attended the CSPA 
Convention and paid special attention 
to Miss Troy of Nutley, who gave 
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many valuable suggestions about school 
newspapers. As long as I live, never 
will I forget that day!! I actually en- 
tered the famed halls of Columbia 


University and sat in one of its chairs! 


This year my position on the staff 
is that of editor-in-chief, as well as 


serial editor. My serial this year is call- 
ed “The Stowaway”. 


Bernice M. Youngman 


I’ve tried hard, ever since I was in 
the low grades to make my composi- 
tions interesting. I remember very 
clearly about being scolded about mak- 
ing a book out of a poor little para- 
graph! 

My greatest reward for doing any- 
thing worthwhile is to hear my daddy 
say to my mother, “What do you think 
of our little girl?” The joy and pride 
that I see in their eyes is something all 
the money in the world cannot buy 
from me! 


That’s why I hope you will like some 
of my work. That’s why I go to bed 
tonight the happiest girl in the world! 


ye -¢ 
Bernice, By Mrs. Thompson 


If you can picture a really genuine 
thirteen year old girl, with her head 
in the clouds and her feet firmly on 
the ground, that’s our Bernice. That’s 
Bernice Youngman, member of the 
eighth grade and editor-in-chief of The 
Cleveland Journal, school publication 
of Cleveland Street School, Orange, 
N. J. 

Bernice has attended our school for 
only two years, but in that time she 
has made a host of friends among fac- 


ulty and student body. 


Two years ago, it really doesn’t seem 
that long ago, our principal, Mr. Frank 
L. Yost, informed me that a very en- 
thusiastic little sixth grader had come 
into his office asking endless questions 
about the school newspaper, which had 
evidently impressed the child quite a 
bit, as she had never seen a school 
newspaper before. Soon after, she came 
to my room and displayed such genu- 
ine interest that I invited her to attend 
the next meeting of the Newspaper 


Club. 


It wasn’t long before Bernice was 
filling my box with poems, editorials, 
stories and news write-ups. Last year 
she wrote a serial story, “The Mystery 
of the Old Watch”, in ten installments, 
for each month in the school year. This 
year she has been appointed editor-in- 
chief, but still keeps up her serial 
writing with another ten installment 
story entitled “The Stowaway”. Poems 
and editorials keep coming in, always 
on time and always well done. 


Of the various forms of writing 
which Bernice has tried, she loves 
poetry best, and in this field I believe 
she excels. 


Her vivid imagination colors the 
thoughts of this true-to-life, thirteen- 
year-old girl to such an extent that 
even her most prosaic-minded class- 
mates lean forward to hear more. 


Scouts, music, sports and church 
work fill in the gaps in the varied daily 
plan of our poetess, all of which go to 
making her interesting to all who 
know her. Gentle manner, vivacious 
smile and ever willingness to be of 


service, all make Bernice welcome 


everywhere. 

No wonder I say to myself each 
morning, “I hope Bernice isn’t absent 
today! I wonder what she wrote last 
night!” 

v? F< 
The Rains Came 


(Inspired by and dedicated to the mo- 
tion picture by that name) 


They were told of the drought. 

How the natives uttered prayers for 
the long wanted rain! 

They told their gods how they wished 
for the moisture of the clouds 
again. 

They asked forgiveness from all their 
sins 

And promised goodness for the rest 
of their days, 

Promising faithfully to mend their foul 
ways, 
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If only the gods that they worshipped 


would make the rains come. 


At last the rain did come, and the sky 
quivered with fear, 

And all over the streets could one hear 

The cries of the terrified, the rumble 
of toppling buildings, 

And the rushing sound of rising wa- 
ters, mad, wild! 

Hospitals are over crowded and doc- 
tors try to be sane and mild. 


Just hear the unexpressionable chants 
of the natives, 

Begging their gods to stop the rains. 
They promise to be ever satisfied and 
never to wish for more gains. 
Time passes and at last things are nor- 

mal once more, 
Yet tourists can still see destruction 
and death at every door. 


When former dwellers come back and 
see that things aren’t quite the 
same, 

Upon inquiring, are given the sad re- 
ply, “The rains came.” 

—Written November 4, 1939 


Pag” 
He 


(Inspired by and dedicated to that 
wonderful book, “Bambi’”) 


It was in the peaceful forest where all 
the woodland creatures roam, 
Speaking idly to each other, happy and 


contented in their home. 


One day when all the forest was quiet 
and still, 

There came an intruder with intention 
to kill. 

Animals feared him more than any- 
body else in their home, 

The forest, for when he was present, 
they feared to roam. 


In a shady nook, under sheltering 
trees, 

Was a young deer and a doe. 

The sun was hot, and they lay quite 
still, while the mother told her 
baby of the forest foe. 


As nightfall came and it grew a little 
cooler, all the woodland creatures 
gathered in the dewy meadow. 

The older animals watched their babies 
romp about in the high, wavering 
grass. 

But all of a sudden they drew back, 
aghast, and saw a frightening 
shadow. 

Quickly they called to their children, 
as the air became filled with his 
scent. 


Many of them deserted their babies 
and went 

Away from the terrorizing spot where 
he was filling the air with sickening 
smell. 





Then came loud noises and many saw 
how their friends and loved fell, 

Never to return again to play in the 
meadow, for he had stretched out 
his hand, 

And they had fallen in the dew. 


Back in the sheltering nook, away from 
the danger spot, 

Mother doe spoke to her babe and 
thanked her years that he hadn’t 
been shot. 

When the little one asked what had 
happened and looked at his 
mother, 

Again her eyes became bright, and he 
could see 

Her quivering from head to foot as 
she whispered, 


“Tt was he.” 
—Written November 6, 1939 
i. a A 
Dreaming 


Sitting in a chair at home, comfortable 
and warm, 


Listening to an outside raging storm, 


Reading or dreaming in my chair, 

Hearing soft music on the air, 

I plan my future of education and 
success, 

Wondering and hoping for what only 
God can guess, 

Hoping the world will be merciful and 


kind if I do my best. 
It all seems so easy, now while I’m at 
rest! 


I’m so young and have a lifetime to 
live, 

A lifetime that I hope will both bring 
and give 

Happiness, success and health to all I 
love and cherish. 

But alas, perhaps these are only dreams 
soon to perish. 

As the years go on, time will help me 
see the light, 

While now my hopes and dreams lie in 
shadows this night. 

Oh world, don’t think I’m being selfish 
in asking so much! 

I know there are others besides me who 
ask you for such! 

—Written October 14, 1939 


y 7 7 
Rain On The Roof 


I hear the rain coming down! 
To me it is a most pleasant sound, 
For up I run to the attic to hear 
That rhythmic, musical sound I hold 
dear— 
Rain on the roof. 


I see the clouds move swiftly by 


(Continued on Page 16) 





Elementary School Division Program 


Raymond S. Michael, Chairman 
Friday, March 15 
ADVISERS’ BUSINESS MEETING-— p. m. 
Raymond S. Michael, Principal, Junior High School No. 3, Trenton, N. J., 


Presiding. 


Report of Committees, Election of Officers and New Business. 


SPEAKERS: 


“Improving the Standard of the Elementary Publication” (subject not defin- 
ite): Bertha Lawrence, Associate Professor of Education and Chairman of 
Secondary Education, State Teachers College, Trenton, N. J. 


Discussion. 


RECEPTION TO DELEGATES—1:30 p. m. 
Miss Ann Troy, Principal of Washington School, Nutley, N. J. 
Student Reception Committee (to be settled). 
Music—Orchestra of Public School No. 161, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
GENERAL MEETING—McMillin Theatre—2:30 p. m. 


SPEAKERS—Staff Representatives. 


1. “Financing the School Publication”. 
2. “Interviewing To Secure a Human Interest Story”. 
3. “Getting Variety in Headline and Writing Attractive Leads for News 


Stories”’. 


4. “Selecting Themes for Editorial Writing”. 
ART IN THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL PUBLICATION (illustrated) : Les- 
ter H. Kohs, Christopher Columbus High School of Education, City College 


of New York. 


SATURDAY, MARCH 16—Clinic—10:00-11:30 a. m. 
Devoted to suggesting improvements. (Bring copies of your publications). 
Elementary Printed Publications—Sylvia Rosen, Comet Press, Inc., Brook- 


lyn, N. Y. 


Elementary Mimeographed Publications—(consultant not definitely de- 


cided). 
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Features of the 


TAFF members of The Tartar 

Shield, weekly newspaper of the 

Compton, California, Junior Col- 
lege, under the direction of Mariam 
Peterson, journalism instructor, made 
the selections of the features appearing 
in this issue of The Review. These fea- 
tures were selected by the staff after 
a careful examination of their numer- 
ous exchanges. 


ae 
COLLEGE CO-ED’S BUSY DAY 


Who says a college woman leads an 
easy life? Just to check on this idea, 
let’s place ourselves in imagination be- 
hind a freshman and follow her 
through a single day. At 8 o’clock we 
arrive in a bus, tired, with aching head 
and cramped legs. Filing out slowly, we 
increase our speed as soon as we are 
free of the throng, for our young lady 
is in a terrible hurry to comb her curly 
locks before class starts. 

Nearing the sidewalk, she drops a 
book in the driveway, raising a cloud 
of dust which settles on her dark suede 
shoes. In disgust, she stamps her feet 
on the cement sidewalk, and knocks 
the dirt out of her book. 

She makes her way through the 
crowded hall to her locker. She invar- 
iably tries her gym combination on the 
book locker when she is rushed. Oh, 
yes, gym today. . .she forgot her tennis 
shoes again. First period bell has rung 
end her hair isn’t combed yet. All 
through the class hour she wonders, 
“Does it look terrible? I feel as if I had 
just crawled out of bed.” Vaguely she 
hears the instructor say something 
about “.. .a quiz tomorrow on the ma- 
terial covered this week.” The bell 
rings for period two. 

Madly she dashes down to comb her 
hair. It really didn’t need it, but now 
she is late for her next class. Third and 
fourth period drift through her con- 
sciousness without leaving any particu- 
lar impressions, other than gradually 
increasing hunger. 

As the noon bell rings, we lose sight 
of our freshman in the Kampus Kitch- 
en stampede. When eventually she 
emerges, she is telling a friend her har- 
rowing experiences in the noon rush. 
“spilled his soup all over me, and 
then I tripped on one of the chairs and 
dropped my salad in that austere teach- 
er’s lap.” 

Following one sleepy afternoon class, 
our freshman grabs a book and heads 
for the library. Under the big palm, 
she sights a group of friends, all talk- 
ing vigorously. “I might as well study 
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Month — 


out here,” she muses, and settles with 
the group. 

Before she realizes it, the clock 
stands at three. “Oh, I’ve got to get a 
reserve book, and what about that test 
tomorrow, second period? And I for- 
got about my appointment with the 
Dean, and oh, what else?” Hastily 
snatching up her belongings, she races 
to make up for lost time. At three- 
twenty she rushes to the bus, tired and 
haggard, only to find that for the 
homeward ride she must sit jammed 
into a corner. 


—Chaffey United Press, 
Chaffey Junior College, 


Onrario, California. 
: = ¢ 
HEAVEN COMES 
TO TARTARDOM 


Some Tartars from surrounding 
areas and even out of state may think 
they travel a long distance to get to 
school. But they have nothing on Lani 
Brown, who has just made a 1,500 mile 
trip from the Hawaiian Islands to en- 
roll in Compton. 

Lani comes from Hilo, on the island 
of Hawaii. According to Lani, who 
should know, the “w” in Hawaii is pro- 
nounced as “v.” One reason he likes 
Compton so much is that it resembles 
his home town. It’s about the same size, 
the cars park the same way, and all in 
all the similarity helps alleviate a little 
of that homesickness. He says that 
Compton certainly lives up to its repu- 
tation as the “friendly school,” as 
everyone has been most helpful in as- 
sisting him in adjustment to his new 
environment. 

Graduating from Kamchameha Mil- 
itary Academy in Honolulu a year ago, 
Lani worked before deciding to study 


for a career in forestry. He won’t re- 
turn to his beloved Islands until he has 
finished his studies at Syracuse Uni- 
versity in New York. A job in the new 
National Park in Hawaii will be wait- 
ing when he returns. 

Playing guard on the “Kam” grid 
team, Lan won all-star honors in the 
inter-scholastic league of the Islands 
and has gone out for the same position 
on the Tartar eleven. 

One of the most interesting things 
in his, and most every other Hawaiian 
boy’s life, is fishing. Not ordinary fish- 
ing with a pole as you or I would do, 
but under-water fishing with spears. 
Held in a sling, the spear is released by 
the diver when he spies his quarry 20 
or 30 feet under the surface. “If you 
come up before three minutes, you’re 
no good” says Lani. The water is so 
warm that the swimmers remain in it 
two or three hours. That’s not the case 
on this side of the Pacific. Lani’s only 
comment on visiting Cabrillo beach 
was, “It sure is cold!” 

On leaving the Islands, the custom 
of throwing leis around the neck of the 
departing one is carried out. Each of 
the seven islands has a special flower. 
As the boat leaves the harbor, a lei 
made of each flower is thrown over- 
board in the direction of the corres- 
ponding island as a token of good luck. 

When asked if he knew any pretty 
Hawaiian maidens, he answered, “Plen- 
ty! And they all dance the hula.” Lani 
doesn’t want this known but the Eng- 
lish meaning of his name is “Heaven.” 
But then anything connected with the 
glamorous Hawaiian Islands is consid- 
ered to be Heaven in any language. 


(Editor’s note: Family illness has 
made it necessary for Lani to return to 
Hawaii October 13. He expects to re- 
turn to Compton next year.) 


—Tartar Shield, 
Compton Junior College. 


Yearbook Division Program 


This division will be handled by Mr. A. A. Lubersky, Vice-President, The 
S. K. Smith Company, The David J. Molloy Plant, Chicago, Illinois. 
This program will be built around the idea of “Producing a Better Annual 


Without Spending More Money”. 
Thursday, March 14, 2:30 p. m. 


The first steps in Building a Better Annual Without Spending More Money. 


Friday, March 15, 9:00 a. m. 


How to Get the Most Out of Your Money in Photographic and Engrav- 


ing in Your Annual. 


Friday, March 15, 2:30 p. m. 


Getting the Most Out of Your Printing, Binding and Cover Dollar. 


Saturday, March 16, 10:00 a. m.—Clinic 


Actual Demonstration of How to Improve Your Book. (A copy of your 
1939 annual and if possible the 1938 book should be brought to the meet- 


ing.) 
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Why Not Try Photo-Offset? 


By EUGENE HEIMERDINGER 


HE faculty adviser shook his head 
slowly and said, “Sorry, but it’s 
out of the question. It’s too ex- 

pensive.” Many a student in a small 
high school has experienced this re- 
action to his plan for changing the 
mimeographed school paper to a print- 
ed one, or for starting a student maga- 
zine or a year book. So if you are about 
to make any such suggestions, you had 
better prepare yourself in advance with 
a good answer to the above universal 
complaint. This answer isn’t very hard 
to remember, either. Just say, “By 
using photo-offset reproduction, we 
can put out a first class publication 
with illustrations; at the same time 
eliminating the costs of typesetting and 
photo-engraving.” 


Nine chances out of ten, a how-in- 
the-world-is-that expression will greet 
you. So you will have to be ready to 
explain fully what photo-offset repro- 
duction is and how it works. 


HE process of photo-offset print- 
ing (you say) is basically litho- 
graphic. That is, the areas to be printed 
are neither raised, as in letter-press 
printing; nor engraved, as in gravure 
printing. Instead, they lie on the sur- 
face of a metal plate treated so that 
only those portions to be reproduced 
will absorb ink; the rest of the plate 
repelling it. 

The first step in the process is done 
by the school staff. This group must 
prepare a paste-up of the page exactly 
as it is to appear in print. Copy may 
consist of anything at all; typewritten 
matter, proofs set in the school print- 
ing shop, advertisements clipped from 
newspapers and magazines, etc., etc. 
Illustrations can also be used. 


The finished copy is sent to a photo- 
offset plant. Here it is put in front of 
a copying camera, and a negative— 
which may be smaller, the same size, 
or larger than the original—is made. 
The camera copies everything in the 
paste-up. Line drawings and printed 
copies of half-tone cuts, since the lat- 
ter are already broken up into dots, are 
photographed without additional pro- 
cessing. Original half-tone pictures 
and Ben Day tints are screened, as in 
photo-engraving, and then put in the 
paste-up for final photographing. 

The negative, after being retouched, 
is placed next to a sensitized zinz or 
aluminum plate about 1/64 of an inch 
thick, and the two are exposed to a 
strong arc light. Then the exposed 
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plate, or positive, is covered with a very 
greasy ink and developed in water. The 
light-affected portions of the plate, 
which are the areas to be printed, are 
able to retain the ink; elsewhere the 
grease is washed off. The positive is 
wrapped around the main cylinder in a 
press, and the machinery started. 


7. rest of the process is based on 
the chemical law that grease and 
water will not mix. As the plate turns, 
the first roller it comes in contact with 
is one carrying water. Only the exposed 
parts of the positive, due to the greasy 
ink they have retained, are able to re- 
pel the water. The rest of the plate is 
dampened. Next, a roller carrying 
printing ink—also a grease—passes 
over the cylinder. Where the plate has 
become wet, the ink does not take; it 
is absorbed only by the greasy areas. 
Thus only the exposed portions of the 
positive will print. 


The impression of the plate is not 
passed directly to the paper. Instead, 
the cylinder prints on a rubber roller, 
or “blanket”, first. This, in turn, “off- 
sets” on the paper. 


The advantages of using photo-off- 
set instead of mimeographing for 
printing a school publication are ap- 
parent. The former process will repro- 
duce anything set before the camera; 
the latter method can print only line 
work and a limited number of coarse 
screens. Lithography also gives much 
better ink coverage, and can be used 
on a large variety of stock. It is not 
limited to typewriter type or single- 
stroke hand-drawn letters, either, and 
it can print half-tones. 


The main advantage of photo-offset 
reproduction over letter-press printing 
lies in the economy effected by using 
typewritten and previously printed 
matter instead of having type set, and 
by removing the necessity of having 
cuts made. There is an advantage also 
in the fact that ink coverage over large 
areas is better with photo-offset. 


HE question of costs is a very im- 

portant one and warrants a few 
figures. Let us suppose you want to 
publish a school newspaper with the 
following specifications: Four pages, 
each 8% by 11 inches; divided into 
three columns, 214 inches wide. Type 
is 8 point (in offset, obtained from 
typewritten copy by a 1/3 reduction). 
The paper contains no cuts, with the 
possible exception of the name plate 


and others used in every issue. 

One thousand copies of such a pub- 
lication would cast anywhere from $25 
to $40 by letter-press printing. Using 
photo-offset and typewritten copy, the 
job would amount to $14 to $17. With 
the latter process, line drawings and 
printed copies of cuts could be used 
at no extra charge. Illustrations that 
have to be screened would cost from 
10 to 12 cents per square inch, less than 
the cost of half-tone photo-engraving. 


Quite naturally, you will want to 
know if this great economy is not gain- 
ed at the loss of quality. This answer 
depends entirely upon your personal 
taste. If you like sharp, clear-cut im- 
pressions, you will not find photo-off- 
set as satisfactory as letter-press. If, 
however, you prefer a more velvety ap- 
pearance, with the lines tending to 
spread and soften slightly, then the 
lithographic method will please you 
more. The whole difference between 
the two lies in the fact that in ordinary 
printing the type areas are jabbed up 
against the surface of the paper, where- 
as in photo-offset the ink is rolled off 
a soft rubber blanket onto the paper. 


Lithography is apt to produce work 
having a characteristic grayish appear- 
ance. However, the average person 
would never notice it. It is only the 
trained eye that can recognize good 
photo-offset work from letter-press. 


O MUCH for the technicalities of 
the subject. We want to consider 
next just who can use photo-offset, and 
how they can employ it to the best ad- 
vantage. 


The small schools will be the ones 
who will find this process the most 
helpful. In many cases a school now 
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Paper is paper to most people but to 
those who print and publish it is an 
important part of the completed job. 
What student editors expect and what 
they get are so far apart in many in- 
stances that the fun of school press 
work turns into a worry and a burden. 
Some times it is a lack of information 
about the technical side of publishing 
that is to blame. Here is a chart that 
gives concisely facts about paper that 
many editors need for the appraisal of 
their publications. It is hoped it will be 
of service and a great benefit to them. 
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‘Book Paper (haracteristics 


FINISH, GRADE 
& CHARACTERISTICS 


ANTIQUE: 
Roughest of all book papers. Uncoated, 
uncalendered. Relatively soft and bulky. 
Available in wove or laid finishes. Usu- 
ally firmer than eggshell. 


STANDARD 
WEIGHTS 


50. 60, 70, 80 





EGGSHELL: 


Relatively soft and bulky. A little 


smoother in surface than antique. Avail- 
able in wove finish only. Is uncoated 
and uncalendered. Its medium finish has 
a fine, slightly pebbled appearance. 


HIGH-BULKING: 
The softest and bulkiest of book papers. 


GLOSSY COATED: 
A clay coated, highly calendered paper. 
Coated 1 or 2 sides; sized for letterpress 
or offset. Coating usually applied with 
brush after base stock (resembling an 
E.F.) has been formed. 


SEMI DULL COATED: 
Same as above, except surface coating 
is not calendered to such an extent. 


DULL COATED: 
As above, except that a first clay coating 
is calendered while a second coating 
is not. 





PROCESS COATED: 
Coating is applied by machine immedi- 
ately after the sheet has been formed on 
the Fourdrinier wire. 


50, 60, 70, 80 


50, 60, 70, 80 


70, 80, 100, 120 


70, 80, 100, 120 


70, 80, 100, 120 


60, 70, 80, 100, 120 


PRINCIPAL USES, 
APPLICATIONS 


For books, booklets, folders, and wherever 
a bulky, soft-finished sheet is desired. 

For type, line engravings, woodcuts, coarse 
screen Ben Day. 

Good for letterpress, collotype, offset, and 
gravure. 


COLOR RANGE 
SCREEN 


White and india 
generally, though 
a wide range of 
colors is available 
in many lines. 

Screen-65 





As with antique, above. Is the finest finish 
for water color printing. 


Books and booklets where very high bulk 
is desired. 


Primarily used for reproduction of halftones, 
where sparkling, brilliant effects are 
wanted. 


Used extensively for books, booklets, book 
or magazine inserts, folders, broadsides, 
catalogs, house organs, etc., where max- 
imum detail is desired in reproduction. 


As above, but where less glare is desired 
and detail need not be as sharp. 


Where very soft or rich effects are desired. 
Finest results require deeper etching of 
halftone plates. Tends to deepen in the 
shadow areas. Loses some detail. In- 
creased legibility due to less glare. 


For large edition halftone printing where 
low cost is the primary consideration. 





MACHINE FINISH: 
A smooth surfaced, moderately calen- 
dered, uncoated paper. The lowest grade 
halftone paper. 


ENGLISH FINISH: 
Closely resembles M.F. except that it has 
a slightly smoother surface, though not 
as firm and smooth as super-calendered 
book paper. Is soft to the touch. 


45, 50, 60, 70, 80 


45, 50, 60, 70, 80 








SUPER CALENDERED: 
Uncoated but highly calendered. Has 
more sizing and calendering than E. F., 
but less bulk and opacity for the same 
weight. Will produce more detail and 
take finer halftone than M.F. or EF. 


OFFSET: 
Similar to an inexpensive eggshell. Sur- 
face has firm binding. Precautions are 
taken to minimize surface curling. 
Is available coated 1 or 2 sides or un- 
coated in E.F., super, and other styles. 
Soft, mat surface. Is rather bulky. 


45, 50, 60, 70, 80 


50, 60, 70, 80, 100 





THIN, INDIA, OR “BIBLE”: 
A thin, strong, opaque, light weight 
paper of good printing qualities. 


20, 24, 30 


Used where no paper shine is wanted and 
low cost and comparatively fine halftone 
printing is desired. For catalogs, folders, 
magazines, booklets, books, trade jour- 
nals. 


White and india, 
generally. 


Screen-65 


Generally white 
only. 
Screen-65 


White, ivory, india, 
or sepia, though 
some lines are 
available in pastel 
colors or duplex 
combinations. 


Screen-133 to 200 


As above. 
Screen-120 to 150 
As above. 
Screen-120 to 133 


White only. 
Screen-133 


Generally white and 
india. Colors in a 
few lines. 


Screen-120 





As above. Slightly more expensive than M.F. 


For magazines, broadsides, folders, booklets, 
and wherever good reproduction of fine 
screen halftones is desired at low cost. 
Involves lower mailing costs than glossy 
coateds. 


As above. 
Screen-120 





Used in offset and letterpress work. 


Used where good quality halftone reproduc- 
tion is to be combined with low mailing 
cost and to keep bulk of book low. 


Reprinted, by special permission, from the Sixth Annual PRODUCTION 
YEARBOOK, published by Colton Press, Inc., 114 E. 32nd St., N. Y. C., 
(copyright 1940). This volume will be on exhibit at Casa Italiana. 
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Screen-110 


Generally white. 
Screen-120 





publishing a mimeographed paper or 
magazine because it cannot support a 
printed one, can raise sufficient funds 
to put out a photo-offset job. Year 
books can be printed by the litho- 
graphic method, eliminating engrav- 
ing costs that might otherwise make the 
project impossible. Larger schools will 
find the process can be used to print 
picture supplements for their news- 
papers, or the color covers for their 
magazines. In almost any school, some 
job can be found for lithography. 


In planning the production of a pho- 
to-offset publication, much depends 
on whether the school has a printing 
shop. If it has one, even though it is 
not large enough to print the publica- 
tion, it can furnish proofs of type-set 
matter for use in offset reproduction. 
Since the paste-up can consist of short 
proofs strung together to form a col- 
umn, the printing shop will not have to 
have large amounts of type tied up. A 
few paragraphs at a time can be set, 
proofs taken, and the matter distrib- 
uted. If the shop cannot set the body 
matter of the job at all, it may be able 
to furnish the headlines and display 
lines. 


When the school has no printing 
shop, the newspaper and magazine 
must get along with typewritten copy. 
The year book will have to be set by 
an outside printer. This, of course, in- 
volves additional expense. 


4 eer next thing to decide upon is 
whether the paste-up is going to 
be reduced or reproduced the same 
size. It is a good rule to use 8 point 
type for a newspaper and 10 point for 
a magazine. The type size of a year 
book depends upon too many factors 
to make a general ruling. If printed 
proofs are used, type can usually be 
secured in the desired size, and no re- 
duction is necessary. However, only 
two sizes of typewriter faces are avail- 
able; 12 point (pica) and 10 point 
(elite). It is best to use the pica type 
and have the paste-up reduced to the 
desired size. 

The way illustrations are reproduced 
in photo-offset has been discussed be- 
fore. The school paper staff can find 
in the local papers many interesting 
photographs that can be used for its 
publication. Magazines and year books, 
however, must use for the most part, 
original illustrations. 


In printing advertisements it is very 
often possible to obtain from the ad- 
vertiser material that may be used in 
the paste-up. Frequently, a business 
card contains enough information so 
that it can be reproduced for a small 
ad, especially in a year book. An ad- 
vertisement in a local paper can be 
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used by the photo-offset paper. Hand- 
bills issued by stores contain a wealth 
of illustrations and typeset matter. 


_— using previously printed 

copy for reproduction—and this 
applies particularly to proofs of body 
matter and display lines and advertise- 
ments to be reprinted—it is extremely 
important to consider carefully the 
type face being used. In large sizes al- 
most any type reproduces well, but in 
the smaller sizes fine strokes and hair- 
lines serifs are apt to disappear. Here 
are a few general do’s and don'ts: 


Avoid the use of Bodoni smaller 
than 12 point for the bold face and 14 
point for the roman. Do not use Cas- 
lon Old Style in less than a 12 point 
size. Avoid—in fact, prohibit—all 
shaded or hand-tooled letters, as they 
usually run in and print solid. Small 
sizes bold faces will also fill in and 
cause messy reproductions. 


Bookman and Textype are excellent 
characters for body type. Use them any 
time in any size. In using sanserifs for 
body matter stick to Kabel as much as 
possible. Vogue, a very similar face, 
will not give as clear a reproduction. 
Square-serif faces, especially the more 
open ones like Karnak, Girder, and 
Stymie, give good copy; as do mem- 
bers of the Cheltenham, Cloister, Gar- 
amond (above 10 point), Kennerly, 
and Century families. Century roman 
is a face that matches perfectly with 
typewriter types. Shadow, Umbra, and 
Beton Open will cause no difficulties. 


Care must also be exercised in the 
choice of printed copies of half-tones. 
Do not use rotogravure illustrations, 
as the dots are so close together they 
will not photograph individually. The 
same is true of very fine half-tones 
from magazines. Be on guard more 
than ever if the paste-up is to be re- 
duced. A good, clear, sharp newspaper 
photograph will usually reproduce very 


well. 


HENEVER illustrations of any 

kind are used, whether they are 
original or reprints, make sure that 
they are very distinct. Keep in mind 
the fact that lines and dots reproduced 
by photo-offset tend to spread slightly, 
and so reduce sharpness. 


In the selection of copy, do not use 
color either in the paper or in the ink. 
Light shades will not register on the 
photographic plate, whereas certain 
dark colors, such as may be used in 
tinted stock, will come out black. If 
colors are put in the paste-up, special 
filters must be used on the camera, and 
several negatives made. Naturally, this 
takes extra time, and the results may 
not be satisfactory. 


Now, the question of time is also an 
important consideration for the school 
staff. You must figure on at least a 
week for the printing of a school pa- 
per such as was described before when 
we spoke of costs. If there is much 
screen work to be done, or much re- 
touching, or much color on the paste- 
up to be filtered out, the production 
schedule will be lengthened. This esti- 
mate of a week includes transportation 
of copy and finished papers to and 
from the photo-offset plant. Many 
schools will find it profitable to deal 
directly with plants in the large cities— 
New York, Chicago, San Francisco— 
for not only can higher quality work 
and lower prices be obtained there, but 
the working time is less. The average 
small offset printer must send to these 
cities to have the copy photographed 
on the plates, whereas in large city 
plants all work is done on the premises. 


INCE the photo-offset camera cop- 

ies everything set in front of it, 

the utmost care must be taken with the 

paste-up. The most frequent errors are: 

sloppy cement job, bad alignment of 

copy, poor proofs of printed matter, 
and poor typewriting. 


The first step in preparing your 
copy is to take a piece of Bristol board 
and mark on it the page size and mar- 
gins. The page size on this “master- 
sheet” may be the same size as the fin- 
ished page or it may be larger if the 
copy is to be reduced. On a separate 
piece of paper lay out a rough dummy 
of your page. Then assemble all your 
copy for the page, making sure that all 
errors have been corrected, that it is 
clean and that any material clipped 
from newspapers or magazines does 
not have the print on the other side 
showing through. Next, fit it on the 
master sheet, following as nearly as 
possible tne dummy. Do not cement 
the material in place as yet. 


For the pasting process use nothing 
but white rubber cement. Ordinary 
mucilage is not very satisfactory, and 
the brown colored cement will show 
through the paper and photograph 
gray. To help you in aligning the copy 
correctly, paste strips of graph paper 
on the Bristol board wherever needed. 
The light blue lines will not register on 
the plate. 


Apply the paste evenly to the back 
of the copy and place on the master 
sheet. Slide the pager into the exact 
position it is to occupy, and let the 
cement dry. Be careful not to get any 
cement on the copy, for in removing it, 
you may take off the print. During 
this process remember that the camera 
will reproduce dirty finger marks. Even 
if you haven’t a guilty conscience, 
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avoid getting your prints on the mas- 
ter sheet. 


oe is an art to producing good 
proofs of type-set matter for 
photo-offset reproduction. Tell your 
printer or printing instructor to follow 
these rules in taking proofs: 


1. Type must be perfect; broken and 
worn letters will make poor copy. 
The proof paper should be dull 
coated. Special stock is available for 
photo-offset work. 

Ink must be intense black. 


The type should be locked in a 
chase, not merely tied up. Other- 
wise poor alignment and a center- 
bulge may result. 

Beware of uneven, too heavy, too 
light, or slurred impressions. 

Use just enough ink to cover the 
type. If more is used, it will run 
over the sides of the letters, and the 
edges of the type will appear rag- 
ged. 

Equal care is necessary in preparing 
typewritten copy. Your typing staff 
should be given these instructions: 

1. Make sure none of the letters is 
clogged with lint. Examine particu- 
larly the lower case a, e, m, w, 5, 
and c. 

Beware of poor alignment of let- 
ters. 

Do not use machines having broken 
or worn type faces. 

Use a black carbon ribbon made 
especially for photo-offset work. 
Ordinary ribbons are blue-black in 
color, and may register irregularly. 
Type with an even touch, so that 
uniform impressions will be pro- 
duced. 

. When typing over corrections, re- 
member that any fuzziness on the 
copy is exaggerated by the camera. 


- MAY seem to you that too much 
care must be taken with the copy. 
But remember that the work of pre- 
paring the paste-up for the photo- 
offset is comparable to the work of set- 
ting type and making up a letter-press 
publication. Whatever goes on the mas- 
ter sheet appears in the paper. 


The fun in photo-offset work comes 
in the fact that you have so much free- 
dom to express your ideas. Lithog- 
raphy is a comparatively new method 
in the field of high school publishing, 
and your staff will have plenty of op- 
portunity to experiment and pioneer 
in this work. Do not be afraid to try 
something new, even daring. Tomor- 
row’s books and manuals on this sub- 
ject will be written from the errors you 
make today. 
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Associated Junior College Press Program 
Thursday, March 14, 3:30-5:30 p. m.—Clinics 


As the clinics arranged for other divisions cover all the essential phases of 
school and college publications, it is suggested that members of the Associ- 
ated Junior College Press attend the newspaper and magazine clinics as 
scheduled. 

Friday, March 15, 2:30-3:20 p. m. and 3:30-4:20 p. m.—Sectional Meetings. 
Many sectional meetings of interest to staff members of junior college news- 
papers and magazines are listed in the general section of the program. 

Saturday, March 16, 10-11:30 a. m.—General Meeting. 

10:00—Welcoming address. Eugene Lyons, Editor, ““American Mercury”, Author 

of “Assignment in Utopia.” 

10:20--Problems of the Junior College Newspaper; Virginia Culpepper, ‘‘Strat- 

ford Traveller,” Stratford College, Danville, Va. 

10:40—Problems of the Junior College Magazine; Dixon Richardson, Editor, 

“Bluets,” Biltmore College, Asheville, N. C. 
11:00—Business meeting. 
11:30—Adjourn to attend Convention Luncheon at Hotel Commodore. 


Duplicated Publications Division Program 


Thursday, March 14, 3:30-5:30 p. m.—Clinics. 
Earl C. Whitbeck, Chairman, Duplicated Division, Presiding. 
Friday, March 15, 2:30-3:30 p. m.—General Meeting. 
Earl C. Whitbeck, Presiding. 
Mrs. Adeline Woodruff, Adviser, “WHS Highlights”, VanHornesville Central 
School, VanHornesville, N. Y. 
Prof. J. Russell Boner, School of Commerce and Business Administration, 


University of Alabama. 


Welcome, Delegates 
oe 


.... When you come 
to the Convention 


ives ee eS a 
Columbia’s Hotel 


This fine hotel offers you 
all the quiet and comforts 
of home... delicious meals, 
sleep-inviting beds and a 
friendly atmosphere. 


SPECIAL RATES 
FOR DELEGATES 





KING’S CROWN HOTEL 
“On the Campus” 


420 WEST 116th STREET 
NEW YORK CITY 


Also Students Reservations 
now being received for 
Summer School Students 





Why Not Tell Local Newspaper? 


eto engaged in newspaper and 
related activities are usually their 
own worst advertisers. They are like 
the celebrated rose that blooms un- 
seen! Time after time the student mag- 
azines, newspapers and yearbooks enter 
the annual CSPA Contests, many of 
them for five, ten, even fifteen succes- 
sive years, without mentioning the fact 
to the local press. Last year an Honor 
Roll was issued by the CSPA listing 
these publications, first appearing in 
The Review, then reprinted for distri- 
bution to the schools appearing on the 
list, and not once was it noticed in the 
papers. 

Perhaps the Association’s pride is 
not reflected by the membership but it 
is probably an oversight on the part of 
some member of the staff who is sup- 
posed to keep the local daily informed 
of news at school. 


What happens at Convention time 
when large delegations leave home for 
New York? In some places the town 
turns out to give the departing editors 
and advisers a rousing send-off; in oth- 
ers, an assembly starts them on their 
way. In each case, appropriate publicity 
and news photographs covered the 
events. It is an item of news that inter- 
ests the whole community and appeals 
particularly to the editors of the city 
dailies. These editors and advisers are 
young men and women after their own 
hearts. 


Every delegation is urged to notify 
the local paper when it is about to leave 
for the 16th Annual CSPA Convention 
in New York. Proper background for 
the event can be found in the Contest 
and Convention announcements, the 
April, 1939, Review, and the Hand- 
book, all of which are in the files of 


the publications or the school library. 


To make it easier, if a suggestion of 
this kind is not superfluous among 
newspaper-minded people, here is a 
sample release that will lead the way 
to later stories: 

“members of the staff of the 
the student newspaper of School, 
accompanied by M , their ad- 
viser, will leave to attend the 
16th Annual Convention of the Colum- 
bia Scholastic Press Association which 
will be held at Columbia University in 
New York City, March 14-16. 

More than 2,500 delegates, the ad- 
visers, editors and staff members of 
their school publications, from twenty- 
five or more states, are expected to at- 
tend the Convention which will be 
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addressed by the leading newspaper 
and publishing authorities in 175 sec- 
tional and general meetings during the 
three-day conference. A banquet for 
the entire gathering at the Hotel Com- 
modore Saturday, March 16, will con- 
clude the Convention, the largest of its 


kind in the world. 


During their stay in New York, the 
delegates will write and publish a regu- 
lar edition of The Spectator, Colum- 
bia’s daily, participate in two national 
broadcasts, assist in the making of a 
newsreel, conduct a number of round 
table discussions and be the guests of 
numerous organizations throughout 
the city. 


School in- 


editor-in-chief of the 
, etc. 


Delegates from 


clude 


A 7 vy 
The headlines and stories appearing 
in The West Wing, of San Francisco, 
California, are slugged in bodoni type. 
The subject of the news story is iden- 
tified in the one-line head. 
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The Keystonian, LaPlume, Pennsy]l- 
vania, printed the full text of an ad- 
dress delivered at the Scranton-Key- 
stone Junior College Commencement 
last June. An editor’s note explained 
that it was satisfying the demands of 
alumni and friends in doing so. The 
text took up about 130 inches of col- 
umnar space. 


““Sesqui” Articles Rated 


The student publications carrying 
articles pertaining to the United States 
Constitution Sesquicentennial observ- 
ance have been rated and certificates of 
participation are now being prepared 
for those placing in the competition, 
according to Miss Hazel B. Nielson, 
in charge of educational activities for 
the Commission. 

In the Elementary School Division, 
the Beardsley Press, Beardsley School, 
Bridgeport, Conn., placed first; the 
Boone Pioneer, Boone School, Chica- 
go, second; and the Hendricks Herald, 
Hendricks School, Chicago, third. 

In the Junior High School Division, 
the H. B. E. Crier, H. B. Endicott 
Junior High School, Endicott, N. Y., 
placed first; the Havermale News, 
Havermale Junior High School, Spo- 
kane, Washington, placed second; and 
the Wilsonian, Woodrow Wilson Jun- 
ior High School, Pasadena, Cal., third. 

In the Senior High School Division, 
the Meteor, High School, Berlin, N.H., 
placed first; the Clipper, John Adams 
High School, Ozone Park, N. Y., sec- 
ond; and the I. C. A. Beacon, Immac- 
ulate Conception Academy, Washing- 
ton, D. C., third. 

The CSPA was outstanding in its 
eTorts to promote this competition and 
to bring the national observarce to the 
attention of the student editors of the 
country. This Associaion was asked to 
suggest judges for the final ratings. 
Before being turned over to the judges, 
the historical accuracy was checked by 
the Commission. 


Bibliography Published 


FTER several years of compiling material, the Columbia Scholastic 
Press Association announces the publication of an annotated 
Bibliography containing more than 600 titles. 

Material for the Bibliography was gathered by members of the 
Columbia Scholastic Press Advisers Association. During the early stages 
of the work, Charles F. Troxell, adviser to The Frankford High Way, 
Frankford High School, Philadelphia, Pa., organized and directed the 
gathering and compilation of the contents. Several other members of the 
Advisers Association have directed the work during the course of its 
preparation and the Bibliography was completed under the supervision 
of Miss Katherine E. Wheeling, president of the Advisers Association. 


The Bibliography is the most complete issued to date. Advisers to 
student publications from all parts of the country have contributed to 
its contents. Revisions of the Bibliography will be made from time to 


time as occasion warrants. 


Each member of the Faculty Advisers Association for the year 1939- 
40 will receive one copy free. Additional copies may be secured from the 
office of the CSPA, 202 Fayerweather Hall, Columbia University, New 
York, N. Y. The price to member-publications is thirty-five cents; to 


non-members fifty cents. 
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Teachers Colleges Define Censorship 


ee HE meeting will please come 

to order’, announced the 

president of the Association 
of Massachusetts State Teachers Col- 
lege Publications—and it did. For 
many student journalists it was the 
first newspaper conference they had 
attended. For the old-timers this was 
the anticipated occasion for smoothing 
out numerous technical and practical 
difficulties. 

When the college delegates convene 
in semi-annual meetings, the problems 
which confront every newspaper editor 
are presented and there is a resultant 
exchange of ideas. Round-table dis- 
cussions as well as lectures are a part 
of every gathering. The business ses- 
sion includes the election of a new pres- 
ident and secretary who generally 
come from the college where the next 
conference is to be held. To conclude 
the day’s activities, a banquet and some 
sort of social event follows extending 
into the evening. 


T THE most recent conference, the 
A problem of censorship was so 
actively discussed that it threatened to 
take time away from all other subjects. 
As a result of the difference of opinion 
and the interest in the varrying amount 
and types of censorship in the different 
teachers colleges, a committee, consist- 
ing of two delegates from each college, 
was appointed to meet in separate ses- 
sion. Their work was to formulate a 
set of criteria which could be submit- 
ted for approval to the college presi- 
dents and ultimately to the student 
newspaper organizations. This suggest- 
ed list of criteria, composed as it is by 
student journalists, undoubtedly will 
be subject for much altercation and 
alteration when it reaches the hands of 
the college presidents. Its worth, how- 
ever, will be demonstrated when the 
final definite criteria are established 
and when, as a result, the teachers col- 
lege newspapers are allowed more free- 
dom. The day will come when they can 
print “all the news that’s fit to print” 
or know why not. 

Because several of the teachers col- 
leges in Massachusetts face the possi- 
bility of being closed, their newspapers 
are trying to foster good feeling in the 
state without putting up any false 
front. The committee on censorship 
speaks for all the colleges when it says, 
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By ROZELDA VERNICK 


Editor-in-Chief, The Log 


State Teachers College, Salem, Mass. 


“We want to do our duty right. We are 
not trying to ‘get away’ with anything. 
There are legitimate claims which we 
feel should be common to us. These 
are criteria which should be acceptable 
to all.” 


Gossip columns with much boy-girl 
matter in them were discussed from the 
editor’s, adviser’s, and student-reader’s 
stand-point. The editor realizes that 
such material is on a high-school level, 
the collegians view it as a necessary 
part of the paper, and the adviser sees 
it as a column which has little to offer 
from an educational angle. 


HE committee discovered that 
some of the colleges having fra- 
ternities, sororities and sectarian groups 
were allowed to publish stories about 
them, while others could not even men- 
tion their groups. It was felt that they 


should be recognized in the college 
newspaper, since they are a part of 
college life. 

Finally, point number one under 
“Criteria” was formulated: 

Publications are primarily for stu- 
dents, and the editor should be the 
judge of material in the chatter col- 
umns. This may be subject to rules. 

A few dark secrets—true scoops in 
other words—have been unearthed by 
reporters and enthusiastically submit- 
ted as possible copy. Editors realizing 
their worth as valuable pieces of infor- 
mation and as real news have had to 
forego publishing these stories in many 
cases. Regardless of whether or not 
they spoke the truth, some of these 
items were termed “better not printed”, 
merely because they threw light on 
facts that were known only to a few, 


Associated Teachers College Press Division 


Friday, March 15 
10:30—Outline of Program, John S. Quinn, Canton High School, Collinsville, 


Conn., executive secretary. 


10:35—“Relation of the Adviser to the Staff”, Dr. C. R. Rounds, State Teachers 


College, Trenton, N. J. 


11:00—Address on College Magazines, Miss Elizabeth Rosengarten, formerly of 


Philadelphia Normal School. 


11:30—Guided tour through School of Journalism, Columbia University. 
12:30—Informal luncheon, Cafeteria, John Jay Dining Hall. Special table for 
editors, another for advisers, and another for business staffs. 
1:30—Panel Meeting (10 minutes for speakers, 5 minutes for questions). 
“Organization of the Staff”, Harold E. Winterhalter, Editor, “State Sig- 
nal”, Trenton, N. J., State College. 
“Training the Staff Through News Classes”, Rozelda E. Vernick, Editor, 
“The Log”, Salem, Mass., Teachers College. 
“How ‘Montclarion’ Simplified Its Makeup”, John H. Hoagland, For- 
mer Editor, “Montclarion”, Monclair, N. J., Teachers College. 
“Editorial Policy in a Teachers College Newspaper”, speaker to be an- 


nounced. 


“Where College Journalistic Experience Fits into the Total Picture of a 
Life’s Occupation”, Martin Levin, formerly of “The Norm”, Philadel- 


phia, Pa., Normal School. 


3:00—Typography Clinic conducted by William R. Flinn, Merchantville, N. J., 
High School. Papers will be submitted at the beginning of the clinic. 

4:00—News and Features Clinic conducted by Norman Carignam, School of 
Journalism, Columbia University. Papers will be submitted at the be- 


ginning of the Clinic. 


6:00—Dinner-dance, Hotel Taft, Seventh Avenue and 50th Street, music by 


Ben Bernie and his Orchestra. 


8:30—Guided tour through New York Daily News Plant. 
Saturday, March 16 
9:30—Business Meeting, Room A, Ballroom Floor, Hotel Commodore. 


12:30—Banquet at Hotel Commodore. 
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and these few preferred to keep the 
facts to themselves. May we publish 
this scoop? It is not detrimental to 
paper, college, or administration. It is 
truth; it smacks of news. No, better 
“hold” that; it might have a kick-back. 

Thus, with reason, was framed the 
second resolution: 

Anything on the teachers college 
campus that is termed “news”—state, 
money appropriations, the source and 
application of both student and state 
funds—should be presented to the stu- 
dents through the college newspaper, 
terated as factual material. ; 


D ESPITE the fact that the college 
newspapers are given sufficient 
money for publishing purposes, many 
of them have no funds for any outside 
activities which would be as beneficial 
to the staff as the printed paper is to 
the college. This censorship was cared 
for in the third item: 

Funds turned into the treasury of 
the college publication should be 
available for legitimate affiliations of 
the newspaper as a whole to be used, 
for example, in sponsoring conferences 
and sending delegates to conferences 
of these affiliated groups. 

This set of criteria is a mere start- 
ing point for greater activity in the 
teachers colleges in Massachusetts. 


False Alarm Indeed... 


Quoting verbatim from the Walton 
Log of Walton High School, the 
Bronx, New York: 


False Alarm! 


“Besides a knowledge of journalism, 
typography is quite 

Bong! Bong! Bong! Our faculty 
adviser was rudely interrupted by a 
somewhat muffled fire-drill alarm. 

With the understanding that fire- 
drills are serious occurrences at all 
times, the Log staff marched silently 
and solemnly out into the courtyard. 
The funeral procession stopped ab- 
ruptly. 

There, on the opposite side of the 
wire fence, the startled so-called jour- 
nalists saw the pupils of Public School 
86, marching into their own courtyard 


for THEIR fire-drill. 
At least we made news! 


Ed. Note:—They did! 
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Continuity in language between the 
main headline and the bank is done 
effectively in The Ridder News of Rid- 
der Junior High School, New York 
City. The main head consists of one 
word, set in large capital letters. The 


bank, or drop, follows from this word. 
It is set in hanging indentation style. 
y 

A news summary index is found on 
the front page of The Eastern Teach- 
ers News, Eastern Illinois State Teach- 
ers College, Charleston, Illinois. The 
index contains short summaries of the 
most important news stories in the is- 
sue with a reference to the page and 
column. This sort of summary and 
reference is a handy service to the 
reader, since it gives him accurate in- 
formation on the important news in 
the paper and where to find it. 


7 7 ¥ 
The Arthur Hill News of Saginaw, 
Michigan, makes a ten-year survey of 
the personalities in the history of the 
Student Union. The full-page display 
contains cuts of each personality with 
identification lines of what they are 
doing now. Interesting result of the 
survey: Drugstore, 2; University work, 
3; Automobile industry, 3; U. S. Rail- 
way Postal Mail, 1; Designing, 1; 
Teaching, 1; Electric, 1; Brewery, 1; 
Married, i 7 q q 
The Collegian, of Baltimore City 
College, Baltimore, Maryland, sets its 
heads in varied styles. One style is to 
set the main heads in lower case ex- 
cept for the first word and the proper 
nouns. 


get BEHIND the scenes 


See the making of a magazine and a yearbook “in the flesh” at 
the Convention in Casa Italiana. We have prepared an exhibit 
which shows the development of a school publication from the 
idea, through copy preparation, and steps in the printing process, 
to the circulation and enjoyment of the magazine or yearbook 
itself. In setting up the exhibit, we have used the same care and 
attention to details which have made the COMET PRESS one 
of the outstanding producers of school publications. 


THE COMET PRESS 


1 


PHONE US AT DICKENS 6-7900 
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JUNIUS AVENUE 


BROOKLYN 
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Convention Aftermath--- 


Here’s What Happened to One Delegate 


T was just thirteen years ago that a 
ara cub reporter attended his 

first Columbia Scholastic Press Con- 
vention. So enthusiastic did he become 
that he returned each year of his high 
school life, and even paid post-gradu- 
ate homage during his first year at Am- 
herst, when he returned “a delegate 
without attachments”. Today that same 
Cornelius Vanderbreggen Jr. has join- 
ed the ranks of the one-time CSPA 
delegates who are making good at lit- 
erary careers. 

“I started writing poetry at the age 
of six,” Mr. Vanderbreggen confesses. 
“During a run-in with chicken pox, I 
whiled away the time by invoking the 
Muse. I printed my poems by hand, 
made them into booklets, designed the 
covers, and finally gave the whole busi- 
ness to the family doctor! They prob- 
ably got the fate they deserved—treat- 
ment severer than fumigation!” 


a first joys of publication were 
experienced when the ambitious 
journalist entered junior high school. 
His first contributions were metric, and 
were welcomed by the staff of The 
Glen-Nor-Crier, of Glen-Nor High 
School, Glenolden, Penna. This success 
inspired him the next year to report all 
the football games in verse, a feat of 
which he was very proud then—but he 
hates to admit authorship now! 

His days of sports reporting were re- 
warded when he was made sports edi- 
tor in his tenth and eleventh years. As 
editor-in-chief in the twelfth grade, he 
saw that his magazine took a medal at 
Columbia. Commencement day he 
modestly took all the medals and 
prizes, tucked them away where no one 
could find them, and turned his eyes 
toward Amherst College. 

Journalism was only one of Mr. 
Vanderbreggen’s collegiate interests. 
As an assistant editor of his college 
paper, he still ground out articles with 
zest, but his energetic mind was wres- 
tling with many ideas. Never a follow- 
er, he kept busy working out his own 
original schemes. Having broken his 
fraternity pledge five weeks after he 
had entered college, because he “didn’t 
quite see the sense of the thing,” he or- 
ganized the Lord Jeffery Amherst 
Club, an experiment in democracy. 
That the club is still is still an establish- 
ed and accepted campus organization 
is evidence that it is not an experiment 
today. Basketball, field hockey, acting 


and amateur dramatics took up some 
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of his leisure time; working to pay part 
of his expenses took up the rest. He 
has had experience as tutor, waiter, 
boarding house manager, rooming 
house manager, private secretary and 
assistant to a professor of public speak- 
ing. 


OTED “the member of the class 

who has done the most for Am- 
herst,” Mr. Vanderbreggen won an 
ovation at his Commencement when he 
captured the $100 Bond prize in a com- 
petitive oratorical contest. His speech 
was at once zn attack on the fraternity 
system and a plea for the “unwanted 
man.” Ninety per cent of his enthusi- 
astic audience consisted of fraternity 
men. 

One year of experience in teaching 
English started him on his literary ca- 
reer. Searching about for a starting 
point, he conceived the plan of making 
a sojourn in Holland, his father’s coun- 
try and a land which he had visited 
several times. In order to finance the 
trip, he undertook to tutor a fifteen- 
year-old American boy in tenth grade 
subjects and to show him Holland 
simultaneously. One half the day he 
spent in teaching; the other half he 
spent in exploring factories, churches, 
homes, farms, in seeing all the Holland 
that is not windmills or cheese. In the 
winter he conducted an American 
dance class, teaching people the latest 
fox trot steps, Paul Jones, Virginia 
Reel—and Bingo! 

Meanwhile he wrote. He sold arti- 
cles to The New York Times and to 
The Philadelphia Bulletin; he sold arti- 
cles about America to the leading 
Dutch papers. After his pupil had sail- 
ed back home, he continued to travel. 
Railroads gave him passes; the Royal 
Dutch Airlines offered him courtesy 
flights to any place in Holland and to 
any foreign country. Perhaps the cli- 
max of the whole experience was a 
thirty-minute broadcast in the Dutch 
he had learned in less than twelve 
months. Listeners all over Holland 
heard the young radio journalist speak 
from the largest broadcasting studio in 
Holland—his subject, “America as 
Seen by an American.” 


OW that Mr. Vanderbreggen has 
returned to the United States, he 

has taken to the lecture platform. True 
to his journalistic training, he has cho- 
sen attractive titles and subtitles for his 
three lectures. “Holland the Unknown” 
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takes one to her mammoth factories, to 
the streamlined trains of her railways 
and to her speeding airplanes. ‘Flying 
Over Holland” explores the country 
from the air. “Dutchmen Against the 
Sea” is the story of Holland’s age-old 
fight as told by Amsterdam, Rotterdam 
and the new land making in the old 
Zuider Zee. Over 10,000 people have 
heard these lectures. Already his aud- 
iences are signing him up for return en- 
gagements next year. 


What does all this have to do with 
journalism? Perhaps Mr. Vanderbreg- 
gen will answer the question. 


“I like lecturing. If my audiences 
have half as much fun as I do, we’re all 
having a good enough time. But there 
is something fascinating about writing, 
too. I’ve just sold my first article to the 
Associated Press—that’s a thrill. I have 
dozens of ideas for children’s maga- 
zines. And already I have a book in 
my head... There’s also a lot to be 
done in radio scripts... I'd like to try 
my hand at that...My experience in 
Holland gave me an appetite for radio 
work. When I think of all the ideas 
that a year in Holland gave me, and 
when I remind myself of all that re- 
mains to be seen in this old world—the 
Dutch East Indias, far-off islands that 
cast a magic enchantment upon me, I 
realize that I’ll have to hurry to catch 
up.” 

The best of it is that Mr. Vander- 
breggen has not forgotten the magic 
March Conventions, when as an ama- 
teur he studied the A, B, C’s of writing. 
The Columbia Scholastic Press Associ- 
ation helped to start him on a path that 
has widened into a broad highway that 
will encircle the globe. 
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“Adviserbility” 


By J. W. BEATTIE 


Adviser, The Mirror 
‘Palmer High School, Palmerton, Pa. 


APPY indeed is that school pub- 
lication adviser who can cheer- 
fully relax in the background 

while his staff edits and publishes the 
paper or magazine, for it is an unfor- 
tunate truth that numberless advisers 
throughout the country are subjected 
to a supervision so varied and so strict 
that they are more grateful and more 
pleased if the paper comes out without 
local complaint than they could be if 
the paper should win first place in a 
national contest. Sadly enough, many 
of the unofficial local advisers of the 
adviser are as determined about what 
must go into the paper as they are 
about what cannot be used. 


| eer wreamengie among potential com- 
plainers, in some cases, are the 
local educational authorities who may 
assume power of control or, in drastic 
instances, suspension of the publica- 
tion. Unless there is a definite news 
break of more than normal interest, 
most publications can forget the higher 
powers. Where the authorities insist on 
a “finger in the pie” policy, however, 
the adviser can do little more than 
make the best of the situation. 


There are on record cases where 
superinendents and principals take time 
to exercise powers of censorship. Some 
insist on reading copy before publica- 
tion; others are content to wait until 
offending material appears in print be- 
fore calling in the adviser. It must be 
admitted that occasional complaints 
are justified by facts, but frequently 
the objection is merely the result of a 
personal reaction. Handicapped in this 
manner an adviser can hardly do a first 
class job until his superiors recognize 
the value of a free press. 


But even when responsible school 
authorities give the adviser a free 
hand, he finds himself dogged by other 
critics who believe in keeping him 
posted on the faults of his publication. 
There are teachers who feel their activ- 
ities are not adequately reported; par- 
ents whose child’s name has been omit- 
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ted; advertisers who feel that they 
should have a little free space in the 
news columns; students who demand 
more humor or scandal columns; a 
staff which demands full and complete 
control of the policies of the publica- 
tion; press associations which require 
certain criteria for a prize winning pro- 
duction; and a printer who taxes the 
adviser with high prices and inade- 
quate equipment. To all of these the 
adviser must make answer. 


N SOME schools most of these 

problems do not exist; others are 
burdened with all of them. No single 
answer will apply to all situations, 
naturally, but many of the problems 
can be answered by insisting that the 
school publication is solely a guided 
project. If some activity is poorly re- 
ported, let teachers remember that 
some lessons, too, are poorly prepared; 
if a name is omitted, remind the parent 
that even he sometimes forgets impor- 
tant papers or necessary books; if the 
advertiser wants space in the news col- 
umns, suggest that he do something 
newsworthy for the students; if pupils 
want something the paper does not 
offer, challenge them to produce a 
harmless but attention-compelling col- 
umn of the type they want; if the staff 
feels the urge for added responsibili- 
ties, grant their request with the stip- 
ulation that added penalties must be 
exacted for shortcomings; when press 
associations demand higher standards 
of excellence, refer that requirement to 
those whose duty it is to insure the best 
publication your students can offer; 
and if the printer cannot be cajoled 
into making necessary concessions, 
change the printer. 


These suggestions may be quite 
valueless in some situations, but un- 
questionably there is at least one ex- 
perienced CSPA adviser who has met 
and solved the type of problem now 
faced by some new adviser, and a query 
sent to the Director of the association 
will help to provide the answer. 


PROBLEMS 


Many advisers have specific problems which are not answered by the more 
or less general articles so common to magazines and, very frequently, to the 


meetings at a press conference. 


In order to provide help for such advisers, 


The School Press Review asks that specific questions be addressed to The Editor 
who will arrange to have them answered by competent authorities in the field. 
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Poetry of the Month 
(Continued from Page 6) 


And hear the wind’s destructive sigh. 
I notice the lightning dazzling the 
ground. 
I’d walk forever to hear such a sound 
as— 
Rain on the roof. 


So go on storming as long as you wish, 
And frighten all animals, birds and 
fish! 
Patter on till you’re tired, sweet rain, 
Until I’m so old I have to stand with a 
cane, oh— 
Rain on the roof. 


7 + 
Winter Has Come 

When the warm autumn starts to fade 
away 

And the coldness and darkness in- 
crease day by day, 

Then the birds start flying south to re- 
main till spring 

And even the Katy-Did’s voice ceases 
to ring; 

O’er the treetops now yellow with age, 

Leaves finally have come to the stage 

Of being feeble and helpless till the 
wind blows them from _ their 
boughs, 

Hurling them downward to the dark 
ground 

Where they may rest safe and sound. 


Then the sun’s rays cease to give any 
warmth to nature’s children, the 
poor feeble leaves, 

And finally one day sees all the leaves 
shed from now barren trees, 

When cold rains continually shut out 
the warmth left in anything, 

Leaving the forests still, without the 
birds whose voices ring 

Throughout the forests in summer, 
fall and spring. 

But at last they leave to make new 
homes elsewhere; 

The place they go is where? 


There is no cold and draught, but the 
weather is warm, 

Away from hail, heavy rain and storm. 

The trees start turning brown or dull 
gray, 

Sad at heart that summer has faded 
away, 

For they are stripped from head to 
foot of their leaves, 

And now stand as barren, deserted 
trees. 


These trees have seen many years, 

And have long conquered their fears 

About summer never coming again. 

They see and feel winter’s snow and 
rain; 

They live and watch the season’s de- 
spair, 

Remembering only summer, though 
Winter has come. 
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Aids To Better School Publications... 


These “aids” have been prepared by advisers and other school publications authorities to give practical 
assistance to the staffs of magazines and newspapers in the problems they meet in writing, making up and 


printing their papers. Published at cost for members of the CSPA and at a slight advance for non-members. 


OFFICIAL STYLE BOOK....15¢ to Members; Others, 25c. 

PROOFREADERS’ CARDS.... 5¢ to Members; 6 for 25c (same price to non-members). 

SPECIMEN HEADLINE SCHEDULE CHARTS. .50c to Members; Others 75c. 

PRIMER OF SCHOOL NEWSPAPER TECHNIQUE....35c to Members; Others, 50c. 
Other “Aids” Are in the Course of Preparation. 

The steel dies bearing the official seal of membership in the Association are available for members at 50c. 
Inserts of the official seal for use in Mimeographed Publications are available for members at 10¢ each. All “aids” 
will be mailed upon receipt of remittance. 

Address: 


THE COLUMBIA SCHOLASTIC PRESS ASSOCIATION 


202 Fayerweather Hall, Columbia University New York, N. Y. 








— 
ENJOY 
Commodore 
Convenience 
for every 


New York 
Activity 


A 


AT OUR 


SPECIAL TEACHERS’ and STUDENTS’ RATE 


Whatever you wish to do or see in New York will be tan’s attractions . . . 2,000 large, comfortable, outside 
easier and more enjoyable when you make your rooms, all with private bath . . . Four up-to-the-min- 
headquarters at the Commodore — just a few steps ute restaurants with excellent meals at the most rea- 
from Grand Central trains in the midst of Manhat- sonable prices... Courteous service—always. 


THE Special Teachers’ and Students’ rate will be in effect 
throughout 1940, including the World’s Fair period. 
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FRANK J. CROHAN, President 


NEW YORK’S BEST LOCATED HOTEL - RIGHT AT GRAND CENTRAL TERMINAL 





